INDEX 


TO THE 


HUNDRED AND TWENTY-NINTH VOLUME OF THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


A. 


Appison, theory that the ‘Spectator’ 
contained the germ of the modern 

, novel, 28—the opinion controverted, 

#29. 

Alsace and Lorraine, the German de- 
mand for their restoration dates 


earlier than the present war, 487— | 


French for two centuries, 547—the 
French youth will regard their reco- 
very as the first of national duties 
551. 


Anarchy in France, risk of a long | 


period of, 450. 
Anne’s (Queen) place in history, 2— 


effects of her death on political par- | 
ties, 28— position of literary men | 


under, 30—comparative happiness of 
her age, 32—the young squire of her 
time, 35. 

Ripathnot s ‘History of John Bull,’ 


souatrene? $ gun recognised as the best 
for warlike purposes, 408. 

Army (the) an instrument of political 
corruption, 213—constitutional his- 
tory of the army, 244—effects of the 
revolution of 1688, 247—subjected to 
the control of Parliament, 248— 
enormous embezzlement in military 
administration under George III., 251 
—Lord Amherst wy at its head, 
255—command of the army prior to 


the Crimean war, 256—how the | 
Great Duke’s aversion to —- 


should be understood, 258—attacks 





on the Ordnance system, 260—Lord | 
Palmerston as Secretary-at-War, 262 | 


—the Duke of Wellington’s opposi- 
tion to a consolidated War-Office, 264 
Lord Hardinge as Secretary-at-War, 
266—Lord Raglan as Master-General, 
267—mismanagement of the Crimean 


expedition, 268—the Duke’s letter to | 
Sir John Burgoyne, 271—abolition | 
272—enor- | 


of the Ordnance Board, 
mously increased expense of adminis- 
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tering the army since the amalgama- 
tion of military offices, 274—Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the effects of 
alterations in military organisation, 
276—Lord Hartington’s Committee 
of Officers to inquire into the Supply 
of Stores, 278 — comparative mor- 
tality in the _English, American, and 
French armies, 281— Lord North- 
cote’s Committee, 282—enactment of 
the War-Office Bill, 284—Mr. Card- 
well’s difficulties, 286 — project of 
creating a Staff Corps, 289—the Com- 
mander-in-Chief subordinated to the 
Secretary of War, 291—Order in 
Council revolutionising our whole 
military system, 291. See British 
Army. 
Arndt’s song of the ‘ Fatherland,’ 486. 


| Austria and Prussia, their alliance in 


1792, 466, 

Austrian empire paralyzed, 315, 
Autocracy, fora sovereign to claim per- 
sonal responsibility is to claim, 379. 

Avatars, Hindu system of, 204. 


B. 


Barry (Dr.), on education, in ‘ The 
Church and the Age,’ 45. 

Basle, policy of the peace of, 478. 

Baths and Bathing-places in different 
ages, 153—Seneca’s visit to Baiw, 154 
—public baths of ancient Rome, 155— 
ee bathing, 156—baths of 

russa, 157—springs dedicated to 
heathen gods transferred to Christian 
saints, 158—the waters of Aix in- 
fested by a lutin or demon, ib.—im- 
morality of Spanish baths, 159—the 
Well of St. Winifred, ib.—the first 
picture of European bath life since 
the decay of the empire, 160—baths 
of Lucea, 162—of Pyrmont, 163—ac- 
count of the foundation of the baths 
at Buxton, 164—the clergy of all ages 
patrons of bath life, 7b.—Pepys’s 
comical account of his bathing, 166— 
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baths of Knaresborough, Harrogate, 
and Tunbridge, 168—Turkish bath, 
169; efficiency of the baths of Bor- 
mio on sterile ladies, 171—Sir John 
Floyer’s advocacy of cold bathing, 


172—amusements of Aix-la-Chapelle | 
aud Spa, 173—wells aud pump-rooms | 


close to London, 175—enumeration of | 
baths at greater altitudes, 179—the | 


two highest baths in Europe, ib.— 
therapeutic action of mineral waters 
in different diseases, 181 — ladies’ 


baths par excellence, 181; the iron- 


cure, 182. 

Lazeille, conduct of the Germans at 
the burning of, 451—horrible scenes, 
ab 


Benedetti, treaty relating to Belgium, 
31 


4. 

Bernard’s (Canon) Essay on Scripture 
and ritual, 57. 

Bismarck (Count) and his policy, 296 
—cireular letters to foreign Courts, 
540—they are an acknowledgment 
that Prussia expects to be jadged by 
neutral nations, 542—the German 
demands for an extension of frontier, 
543—pacific Germany a mere diplo- 
matic commonplace, 546 —the true 
security against future war, 553. 

Blenheim, battle of, described, 13. 

Bolingbroke’s drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, 32. 

British army, its inefficiency, 509—Mr., 
Cardwell, when he came into office, 
accepted a heritage of blunders, ib. 
—the doors of the War-Office closed 
against military men of large prac- 
tical experience, 510—amount of the 
estimates, 513—the military history 
of a few years, 514—inefficiency of 
preparation for the Crimean war, ib. 





—the foreign legions valueless, 515 | 


—resuscitation of the militia, b.— 
the Indian mutiny due to defects in 


the system of recruitment, 517— | 


amalgamation of the Indian local 
with the Imperial army, ib.—the 


Army Transport Corps, or Military | 


Train, 519—colonels of French regi- 
ments requesting leave to march on 
London, 519—the Minie compared 
with the Prussian needle-gun, 520— 
Generai Peel appointed to the War- 
Office, 521—his measures, ib.—Sir J. 
Pakington as War Minister, 522— 
England’s concentration of her mili- 
tary strength at home, ib.— 

exasperated at the removal of the 
British troops, 523—weak state of 
the cavalry regiments, 525—account 
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of the artillery, ib.—not one of our 
fortresses armed, 527—militia ser- 
vice in the United States, Switzer- 
land, and Belgium, 533—suggestion 
for establishing a militia compre- 
heading all ranks, b.—particulars of 
the project, 534—Mr. Pitt’s army of 
reserve, 535—it dies out, 536—the 
army extravagantly over-officered, 
ib.—the volunteers and yeomanry, 
537—the general principle on which 
the army of England ought to be 
dealt with, 539— Mr. Cardwell’s 
schools of military instruction, ib. 
Broad-bottom Administration, or ‘ All 
the Talents,’ 338. 
Brunswick’s (Duke of) military incom- 
petency, 468. 
Bulwer’s (Right Hon. Sir H. L.) ‘ Life of 
Lord Palmerston,’ 327—the author’s 
lan of the biography, 329—includes 
rd Palmerston’s autobiography, 
journals, and letters, 330—Mr. Bul. 
wer’s first introduction to Lord 
Palmerston, 363—Mr. Bulwer con- 
cludes a commercial treaty with the 
Porte, 367. 
Burney’s (Miss) Letters, 237. 
Burrows (Prof. M.), on the synodical 
action of the Church, 54. 


C. 

Carnot’s portrait by Von Sybel, a 
masterpiece, 461. 

Catharine of Russia, schemes of, 467. 

* Cato,’ Addison's, 26. 

Cerberus, Indian parallel with the myth 
of, 218. 

Chalons, evacuation of, 443. 

Chateaubriand’s parallel between the 
ages of Napoleon and Nero, 371. 

Cherbourg weak on the land side, 309. 

‘Church and the Age,’ 39—the mode- 
rate Evangelical and moderate Angli- 
can parties, ib.—conception of the 
principles of the Reformed English 
Church, 40—elevation of the cha- 
racter of the clergy, 44—movements 
at present existing iu the Church, 
54— the Ritualists, or ‘ Catholic’ 
Party, 55—their dogma on the Eu- 
charist, ib. 

Churchill (Arabella), mistress of James 
II., 7—her share in the promotion of 
Marlborough, %b. 

Clode on the Military Forces, 244. 

Cochrane’s (Lord Dundonald) exploits, 
20. 


Conscription, varyingamountof French, 


. 
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Contagious Diseases Act, 119. 

Criminality of the northern towns, 108. 

Cutts (Lord), surnamed the Sala- 
mander, 14, 


D. 


Debits (Parliamentary) of celebrated 
men, 339. 

Defoe’s ‘Giving Alms no Charity,’ 36. 

Deluge, Hindu myth concerning the, 
204. 

Denmark, French refusal of joint action 
with England in the cause of, 381— 
iniquitous spoliation of, 382— plunder 
of Denmark and Hanover, 544. 

Divorce, law of Justinian on a ground 
for, 158. 


E. 


Ellicott’s ‘Essay on the Course and 
Direction of Religious Thought,’ 59 
—his opinion on the Thirty-nine 
Articles, 60—the questions ‘ Whence, 
why, and whither,’ 62, 

England’s decline in foreign influence, 
541. 

Eucharist, doctrine of an actual sacrifice 
in the, 56. 

Eugene (Prince), at Blenheim, 15. 


F. 


Favre's (M.) interviews with Bismarck 
311. 

France and Germany, war between, 294 
—Prussia better prepared for the con- 
flict, 302—the Emperor unprepared 
in either men, material, or stores, 303 
—deceived by those around him, i,— 
the French soldier degenerated, 304 
—want, before all other things, of a 
General, «.—failure of valour and 
discipline in the French soldiers, 306 
—United Germany, while clamour- 
ing for peace, cries out Va vietis and 
Delenda est Carthago, 313—sugges- 
tion of a policy for France, 319— 
German ery for revenge for Jena, ib. 

Free thought, school of, 59. 

Frégier on the dangerous classes, 106, 

French, their motto invariable under 
every form of government, 363. 

—-— army, its organisation under 
Marshal Neil, 421—the maintenance 
of a corps d’élite dangerous to the 
army, 423—comparative merits of the 
Chassepot and the needle-gun, 424— 
the mitrailleur, %.—details of the 
campaign, éb.—only one course, in a 
military point of view, a concentric 
retreat of the whole army on Chalons, 
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435—Bazaine’s plan of pivoting on 
the fortress of Mets, 437—disorder 
of French soldiers under reverses, 
450—officers killed by their soldiers, 
451—the army increased while the 
entire fabric was rotten to the core, 
527. 

French Journalism, 370—its traditional 
keen, and polished irony against au- 
thorities, 371. 

— Parliamentary Government a 
succession of break-downs, 374. 

Frere (Sir Bartle) on the condition of 
India, 50—village communities in 
India, 51. 


G. 


Gambling on the Continent, abolition 
of public, 177. 

Game-laws, 35. 

Garotters, Irish, 108. 

Genius succeeding revolutionary times, 
four periods of, 1. 

German army, summary of the causes 
of its successes, 448—admirable stra- 
tegy of the campaign on the German 
side, 449. 

—— populations, their 
against France, 383. 

soldiers, their testimony to 
the bravery of the French, 431. 

unity, the idea began with 
Schleswig-Holstein, 295—its ulti- 
mate achievement, 384—full mean- 
ing of Germanic unity, 555. 

Girondists, the authors of the revolu- 
tionary war, 464—Girondist ministry, 
466. 


hatred 


Grant (Alexander) on Education in 
‘Principles at Stake,’ 45. 

Gray, ‘the best letter-writer im the 
English language, 241—his letters 
compared with Cowper’s, <b. 


H, 


Haddon’s admirable Essay in ‘The 
Church and the Age,’ 41, 

Harley and St. John’s administration, 
distinctive policy of, 26. 

How's Essay on the ‘ Private Life and 
Ministrations of the Parish Priest,’ 44. 

Howell (James), his career and letters, 
229. 

Howson’s (Dean) description of the 
condition of Church parties, 54. 

Hume’s (Joseph) blunders. 343. 

Huskisson and George IV., 852—his 
quarrel with the Duke of Wellington, 


354. 
au 2 
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I, 
India, the native home of mysticism, 


212, 

Indra, the Jupiter of the Vedic Pan- 
theon, 206. 

Trons (Dr.) on the question of Synods, 
43 


Italy, its ingratitude to France, 316. 


J. 


James II., ugliness of his mistresses, 7. 
Jena, battle of, described, 335. 


Kk. 
Knight’s ‘Half Hours with Letter- 
writers and Autobiographers,’ 220. 
Korner, a poet of actual battle, 488. 


Kosciusko, revolt of, 476—succumbed 
before the genius of Suwaroff, 477. 


L. 


La Fayette’s petty ambition, 464. 

Lancashire, the great nursery of crime, 
108—criminals of Irish birth in Li- 
verpool pe 35 per cent, of the pri- 
soners, ib, 

Led-captain, a former characteristic 
feature of social life, 38. 

Leopold II., death of the Emperor, 466. 

Letters of Southey, Scott, Sydney 
Smith, and others, 242. 

Lewis's (Sir G.) letters, 238. 

“7 the idea of it a deep reverence 
lor the idea of speech, traced in the 
ancient world, 211—illustrations of 
the deification of speech, 212. 

London, its population compared with 
that of other capitals, 88—rapidity 
of its growth, ib.—traffic on London 
Bridge, 103. 

‘ Lothair’ (by the Right Hon, B, Dis- 
raeli), 63—analysis of the story, 64— 
attempts to convert the enormously 
rich Lothair to the Roman Catholic 
faith, 67—falls in love with another 
man’s wife, 68—Theodora’s influence 
in delivering him from bigots, 70— 
fétes at Muriel Towers surpassing the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ 71—wounded at 
Mentana, 73—renewed attempts for 
his conversion, 75— escapes to Malta 
from ecclesiastical projects, 77—cha- 
racter of Mr. Phebus, 79—Mr. Pa- 
raclete, 80—sins of the book against 
good taste and justice, 83—Lothair’s 
character weak and silly, 84—the 
book untrue to nature in style, lan- 

guage, and characters, ib. — cha- 

racters too closely drawn from real 
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life, ib.—unreality about even the 
best characters, 85—entire absence of 
passion, ib. — affected, unnatural, 
euphuism, 86—a vein of satire against 
the upper classes, 87—the tendency 
of the book intensely democratic, ib. 
Louis XVI.’s arrest at Varennes, 462. 


M. 


Macknight’s ‘ Thirty Years of Foreign 
Policy,’ 361. 

Maclagan’s (W. D., M.A.) Essay on 
‘The Church and the People,’ 47. 
MacMahon, favourably paralleled with 
the Duke of Brunswick at Jena, 337 
—his three alternatives at Chalons, 
442—wounded by a shell, 445—of 
highcr quality as a man and soldier 
than Bazaine, 446—compared with 
Marshal Ney, 447—his character has 
emerged pure from responsibility and 

adversity, ib. 

Macpherson’s (Dr.) ‘ Baths and Wells 
of Europe,’ 182. 

Malet’s (Sir A.) ‘Overthrow of the 
German Confederation by Prussia in 
1866,’ 293, 

Malmesbury (Lord), diplomacy of, 
473, 

Malplaquet, battle of, 18. 

Marlborough (Duke of) and the Duchess 
of Cleveland, 8—purchases an an- 
nuity of 5001, ib.—his personal 
bravery, 9—secret correspondence 
with St. Germains, 7. — recom- 
mended by William to Anne, 10— 
Wellington’s opinion of his military 

enius, 11—his movement on Blen- 

eim compared with Napoleon’s 
march to Austerlitz, ib.—battle of 
Blenheim, 13—of Ramillies, 17— 
Oudenarde, 18— Malplaquet, ib.— 
letters to his wife, 19—affront put 
upon him through Harley, 27—the 
Duchess of Marlborough required to 
surrender the gold key held as Mis- 
tress of the Robes, ib. 

Maria da Gloria’s (Donna), reception 
by George IV., 358. 

Masham’s (Mrs.) political influence, 
27. 

Milnes, Orator, 340, 

Mills on the Church in South Africa, 
52, 

Mirabeau’s part in the French revolu- 
tion, 460. 

Mitford’s (Miss) place among letter- 
writers, 242. 

Mohocks and Captain Sentry, 33, 





M 














Moltke (von), the right hand of the | 
King of Prussia as chief of the staff, | 
419—his plan of swinging the whole | 
army forward on Saarbruck as a | 


pivot, 430, 


Monotheistic instinct in the human. | 


soul, 205. 


Montagu’s (Lady M. Wortley) letters, | 
234 


Miiller’s (Prof.) translation of the Rig 
Veda, 182. 


N, 


Napoleon, Generals compared with, 10. | 





IIL., his position demanded a 
war with Prussia in the interest of his 
dynasty, 299—surrenders in person 
to the King of Prussia, 307—vindi- 
cated, 321—benefits to France from 
the Second Empire, 322, 327—ever 
moderate and generous in the hour 
of triumph, 323—friendly policy to- 
wards England, ib.—improvement 
of Paris, 325—letter of surrender 
to the King of Prussia, 445. 
Narbonne appointed Minister of War 
by Louis XVI., 465. 

Nash, Beau, reign of, 174. 

Navy, mismanagement ofthe British,393 
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—reduction in the number of Lords | 


of the Admiralty, 394—changes at 
Somerset House, 395—strength of 


the Admiralty Office reduced to a mi- | 


nimum, 396—dismissal of Admiralty 
clerks, 397—confusion of duties in- 
cident to the abolition of necessary 
offices, 398-—the grand secret to get 
rid of the naval element in the go- 
vernment of the navy, 399—coal for 
the navy, ib.—coal stores at all our 


naval stations reduced one-half, 401 | 


—cheese-paring policy in all the 
sources of supply, 402—instances of 
deficient supplies to ships, 40:—re- 
duction of seamen, marines, and 
boys by 5500, ib.—discharge of 
stukers, 405—vunarmoured vessels, 
406—defence of harbours and coasts 
in an alarming condition, 407—rifles 


required for the navy and marines as | 


well as for the army, militia, and 
volunteers, 411—closing of Dept- | 
ford and Woolwich dockyards, 412 
—desire for reduction which seized 
the present Government, ib.—the re- 
tirement scheme, 413—its glaring 
absurdities, 414. 

Newman’s (Dr. ) ‘Grammar of Assent,’ 
130—element in our nature supple- 
mentary to pure reason, 132—the | 
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moral sense, 135—M. Comte’s philo- 
sophy, 137—effect of the sense of 
sin, 138—original premisses in the 
human heart, on which the reception 
of the proof of revelation is based, 
140—primary ideas and sentiments 
constituting natural religion, 142— 
in moral subjects, the understanding 
cannot be separated from the affec- 
tions, 143—the logical posture of the 
Christian and infidel towards each 
other, 144—philosophy of the scep- 
tical press, 145—fallacy that the pro- 
gress of science and civilisation will! 
destroy fundamental sentiments and 
convictions, 146—civilisation cannot 
expunge the ideas of conscience, sin, 
repentance, judgment, the founda- 
tions of Christian belief, 148—the 
Essay a powerful defence of a com- 
mon Christianity, 150, 

Nicene Creed embodies the truths of 
revelation in the noblest form, 61. 

Novel, origin of the modern, 29. 


0. 


Orsini plot, 519. 
Oudenarde, battle of, 18, 


P. 


Pelmerston (Lord), son of the first 
Viscount and of Miss Mee of Dublin, 
33i—at Harrow, with Byron and 
Peel, 332—friendship for Sir George 
Shee, ib.—his studies at Edinburgh 
and Cambridge, 338—represents the 
borough of Newtown, 334—Secretary 
at War, 342—conscientious conduct 
as an Irish landlord, 345—his poli- 
tical position isolated down to 1822, 
346—George 1V.’s eagerness to ex- 

atriate him, 349—joins the Duke of 

Vellington’s administration, 35]— 
secession from it, 352—enters the 
Foreign Office, 361—conducted or 
initiated fourteen commercial trea- 
ties, 368—his masterpiece the Quad- 
ruple Alliance Treaty of 1834, ib, 

Perry’s translation of Von Sybel’s ‘ His- 
tory of the French Revolution,’ 484. 


| Peterborough’s (Earl of) great military 


genius, 19—surprising successes, 20) 
—capture of Barcelona, 21. 

Phalaris, letters of, 223. 

Pillnitz conferences, 463, 

Pitt (Mr.), the peace of Europe pre- 
served in 1791 by, 463. 

Plombiéres, bath at, 161. 

Poland, second partition of, 470. 
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Polish Coup d’étai of 1791, 461. 





Police of London: estimate of the | 


number of persons living by plunder, 
89—moral as well as physical force 
of the baton, 91—conscious weakness 
and disorganisation of the criminal 
classes the chief security of society, 
#.—high character of the Metropo- 
litan Police, ib.—the old Charlies, 
92—Dr. Colquhoun ou the police of 
the metropolis, 93—Sir R. Peel’s day- 
patrol, 94—Act 10 George IV. ¢. 44, 
95—divisions of the force, ib.—re- 
serve companies, 96—police of the 
City of London, 97—seleetion of the 





best men to fill the ranks, ¢b,—quali- | 


fications of the candidate, 98—the 
detective department, ib.—their du- 
ties, 99—-the Road murder an illus- 
tration of the sagacity of Whicher, 
ib.—influx of foreign criminals, ib. 
—officers familiar with foreign lan- 
guages, 100 — supervision of ser- 


jeants, inspectors, and superintend- | 


ents, ib.—the service arranged in 
reliefs for day and night duty, 101 — 
regulation of the traffic of the me- 
tropolis, 103—inspection of common 
lodging-houses, 104—Arabs of the 
streets, 106—classes who live by 
plunder, 107—four classes connected 
with the issue of false money, ib.— 
the commonest class, the street 
thieves, 109—receivers of stolen 
goods, 110—large advances made by 
receivers to liberated thieves, 110— 
begging-letters, ib. — card-sharpers 
and other railway thieves, 111 — 
window-fishers and portico thieves, 
112—the great gold robbery, 112— 
burglars, ib.—conviction of Richards 
and Critchley, 113—extensive rob- 


beries of jewels and plate, 114— | 
terror created by burglars, 115—vin- | 
dication of the police, ib.—tenderness | 


for seoundrelism, 117—Swift’s de- 
rivation of honesty from the Greek 
onos, ib, —thieves with tickets-of- 
leave the most hardened criminals, 
117—thieves and scoundrels made 
comfortable, 118—agitation for the 
protection of diseased prostitutes, ib. 
—opposition to the establishment of 
the police foree, 120—the chief de- 
nouncer of the new police in the 
press, b,—encounters with political 
roughs, 121—dispersing of political 
mobs, 122—Chartist demonstration 
of the 10th of April, 1848, 123— 
Hyde Park riot of 1868, #.—injuries 
to the police in the execution of 
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their duty, 125—judicial leniency to 
roughs, 126—ridiculously lenient 
punishment for maltreating and dis- 
abling officers, 127 — unfounded 
charges against the working of the 

* system, 129. 

Prestige, a nation must maintain its 
old, or sink into complete impotence, 
386. 

Prevost-Paradol’s ‘La France Nou- 
velle,’ 369—a great publicist, 370— 
applied the phrase ‘ slumbering mad- 
man’ to Napoleon IIL, 372 — his 
leading articles in the ‘Journal des 
Débats ’ and ‘ Courrier du Dimanche,’ 
375—his opposition to the Govern- 
ment founded on the principles of 
Parliamentary Government, 376. 

Prim’s fatal selection of a candidate for 
the crown of Spain, 301. 

Prussia, its military system established 
by Stein and Hardenberg, 294— 
deays the deadliest and bitterest 
enemy of France, #b.—organisation 
of its military system, 390—danger 
of arousing against herself a Euro- 
pean coalition, 392 — the army supe- 
rior to the French in motive power 
and in mechanism, 416—the Land- 
wehr or Reserve forces, 417—terri- 
torial organisation of the military 
force, ib.—the regeneration of Prussia 
after Jena due to Stein and Scharn- 
horst, 418—organisation of the North 
German army, ib, — Prussia always 
the most aggressive State in Europe, 
419—the mechanism of the army, 
ib.—its general plan of operations, 
429—the King sleeping on the field 
after a battle, 439—operations of the 
Crown Prince, 441—the Prussian 
army the most tremendous engine of 
war, for a short effort, which the 
world has ever seen, 449—Prussia’s 
traditional maxim not to embark in 
any war except for enlargement of 
territory, 469—a nation of soldiers, 
529—education in Prussia, 530—the 
great drama of Prussian aggrandize- 
ment, 545—infamous spoliation of 
Denmark, ib.— pretexts for the 
seizure of French territory, ib.—if 
Europe were united a change of fron- 
tiers ought to be absolutely prohi- 
bited, 546—a ceded territory a con- 
stant memorial of humiliation, 547 
—conduct of German officials to 
subject populations, 549—necessity 
for exercising the police of nations, 
556. 
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R, 


Ramillies, battle of, 17. 

Rifled cannon, superiority of, 520. 

Rifles, a sufficient supply of, not ready 
for any of the services, 411. 

‘ Rig-Veda-Sanhité,’ translated y Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, 182—the religious 
history of India one continued de- 
cline, 184—the Tantric rites the low- 
est step of the degradation, 185—the 
Rig Veda reveals an earlier prehis- 
toric mythology, 186—meaning of the 
word Veda, ib, —number of its hymns 
and verses, 187—its style, 190—Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s translation compared 
with that of Professor Miiller, 193— 
difficulties of the Veda, 194—ex- 
amples of its poetry, 196—mytholo- 
gical personifications, 198—Indra and 
Agni, 200—history of the word 
Indra, 202—history of Vishnu, 203 
—intense conviction of the immor- 
tality of the soul in Hindu literature, 
215—clear intimations in the Veda 
of a belief in a future state, 217. 


Ritualist, a thorough, a Proteus, 58—a | 


martyr with a turn for a legal quib- 
bling, <b. 

Roberts’s ‘ History of Letter Writing, to 
the Fifth Century,’ 220. 


Russell (Lady Rachel), the key-note of | 


her letters—fortitude, 231. 
Russia powerless in Western Europe, 
316, 


S. 


Sacheverel, impeachment of, 24. 
Sadler’s Essay on ‘ Liturgies and 
Ritual,’ 56. 


Sadowa, battle of, and overthrow of | 


Austria, 297. 
Sanskrit literature all based on the Rig 


Veda, 182—the study of, has pro- | 
duced the new science of compara- | 


tive philology, 187—examples of its 
connection with Greek and Latin, 
188. See Rig Veda. 

Sedan, retreat on, 444—hbattle of, 445. 

Senior’s (Miss) translation of Tocque- 
ville’s correspondence, 375. 

Seton’s ‘Gossip aboat Letters and Let- 
ter-writing,’ 243. 

Sévigné’s (Mad. de) letters, 232—her 
influence on epistolary literature, 233, 

Sheridan’s dinner-party, 344. 

Single-speech Hamilton, Hawkins, and 
others, 339. 

Smith (Goldwin) identifies himself with 
the Oxford Professor in Lothair, 68. 

(Professor Payne) on the 
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| ‘Powers and Duties of the Priest- 
hood,’ 58. 

| Soma-plant or Homa, its part in the 
-Vedic ritual, 199. 

Songs of Germany. Patriotic and 
war songs, 485—Arndt and Korner, 
486—Riickert, 490 —Schenkendorf, a 
poet of the Liberation war, 491—his 
* Student's War Song,’ 492—Morning 
and Evening Songs,494—the ‘ Reiter- 
lied’ of Herwegh, ib.—Hauff's ‘ Mor- 
genroth,’ 495--the ‘Soldier’s Farewell,’ 
497—legendary elements in German _ 
patriotic songs, 499—the Barbarossa 
legend, 500—*‘ Bliicher at the Rhine,’ 
501—the famous ‘ Rhine Song’ of 
Becker, ib. ; set to music by seventy 
different composers, 502—the watch- 
word of the present war, the ‘ Rhine 
Watch,’ 503—metrical version, 504— 
lyrics resulting from the present war- 
time, 504—Herz’s ‘ Tagelied,’ 505— 
Freiligrath’s ‘ Hurrah! Germania, 

07. 

Spa during the wars of the Republic 
and Empire, decay of, 176. 

Stanhope’s (Earl) ‘ History of England 
from’ Queen Aune to the Peace of 
Utrecht,’ 1—compared with Macau- 
lay, 5—qualifications as an historian, 
ib.—comparison of Queen Anne’s age 
with the present, 94. 

Steele’s (Sir Richard) letters, 235. 

Sumner’s (G. H., M.A.) ‘ Principles at 
Stake,’ 34. | 

Swadha identified with %os or #éos, 
209. 

Swift pictured by Macaulay, 24—his 
weakness in affecting familiarity with 
the great, 25—talent for popular 
poetry, ib.—editorship of the ‘ Ex- 

| aminer,’ 2b,—letters, 236. 

| Sybel’s.‘ History of the French Revolu- 

tionary Epoch,’ 454—the most im- 

portant contribution to our knowledge 

of it offered by modern German his- 
torians, ib.—his appreciation of the 
irony of historical facts, 459—proves 
the exaggeration of the estimate of 

‘ fourteen armies’ of the Republic in 

1793—commencement of the French 

war of conquest in 1794, 472—offen- 
sive alliance of the two imperial 

courts against Prussia in 1793, 480. 





| 


ae 
Temple (Sir W.), the best letter-writer 
of the Stuart period, 229. 
Thieves’ literature, juvenile, 108. 
Thugut’s remarkable career and histo- 
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rical renown, 460 —the leading spirit | 
of the Austrian Government, 474— |. . 


his whole policy, 482. 


‘Transmigration (doctrine of), its influ- ~ 


ence over Hindu thought, 216, 

Trinoda necessitas, 531. 

‘Trochu (General) om the administration 
of the French army, 280 — philo- 
sophical pamphlet on the French 
army, +16. 

Twist, a mixture of tea and coffee, 168. 

Tyrwhitt’s essay on ‘ The Religious Use 
of Taste,’ 48, 


U. 
Uhland’s ‘ Good Comrade,’ 494. 
Uhlans, or Black Lancers, 308. 
Ulm, parallel, to the disadvantage of 
the French, between the surrender 
at, and recent events, 335. 


V. 
Vex victis, 337. 
Volunteer movement, 509. 
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W. 


Walpole’s (Horace) correspondence 
with Miss Berry, 239—his vast cor- 
respondence, 240. 


| War, general suggestions for our guid- 


ance from the present, 452—the one 
great lesson which the English people 
should lay to heart, 453. 

Weir (A., D.C.L.), editor of ‘The 
Church and the Age,’ 39. , 
Whitworth ordnance, refusal to intro- 

duce it into the navy, 409. 
Wimpfen’s (General) capitulation, 446. 
Winsloe, the first officer killed in the 

war between France and Prussia, 426. 
Wellington compared with Marl- 

borough, 12. 

Wirth, battle-field of, 433. 


x. 


Yeomanry cavalry, 557. 
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